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ENTRANCE TO THE SOUTHAMPTON RAILWAY, 
NINE ELMS, VAUXHALL. 


Tue mind is lost in amazement and suspense 
while ne the results that will be 
produced by the introduction of travelling by 
steam, and which has already, although quite 
in its embryo, given a new feature to trade; 
and will, doubtless, eventually cause a com- 
enter ee in the modes of conducting 

i Among the many rail-roads, few 
eventually bid more fair to be of real public 
utility than the London and Southampton; 
which (after a trip by the directors for the 
parpose of testing its security,) was opened 
to the public on the twenty-first of May, 1838, 
as far as Woking Common. 

The London entrance is at Nine Elms, 
Vauxhall, near the turnpike. 

Almost immediately on turning into the 
fead, the entrance to the railway will be seen 
on the left—an —— and spacious structure, 
Which contains o' for receiving the fares, 
‘waiting-rooms for the passengers, &c. The 
‘front of this building lies open to the river on 


“#he other side of the road, being intercepted 
"Maly by the wharf at which the steam-boats 


passengers for the railway: 
VoL. xxx1Vv. u 


On entering the great station-house, the 
passenger pays his fare to the clerk appointed 
to receive it for the particular station to which 
he is going, and receives a ticket, which he 
will have to give up on alighting. He then 
rome through a doorway on the left, where 

e will see the line of carriages next to be 
started, placed close to the pavement on the 
left-hand side, under a spacious and well- 
lighted roof. Ifa first-class passenger, he will 
be shewn into one of the close coach-like-look- 
ing carriages, with glazed windows; if a se- 
cond-class passenger, into one of those open at 
the sides. His luggage, if small enough, will 
be placed in a locker under his seat. If too 
large for that place, it will be taken due care 
of by the guards. Each passenger is allowed 
to carry 50ibs. of luggage without extra fee; 
the charge for all above that weight is 2s. for 
every 50ibs. up to 500cwt., and then 1s. per 
100cwt. or 20s. per ton. Five minutes before 
the time of starting, a bell is rung as a si 
for passengers to take their seats, and for the 
attendants to get every thing in readiness; 
and precisely at the appointed hour the trains 
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are set in motion, the sevond-class carriages 
first, next the first class, then the trucks on 
which coaches and other vehicles are 
placed, followed by horse-boxes, cattle and 


. Sheep carriages, &c. 


. The act of Paliament by which the company 

was incorporated, received the royal assent 
25th July, 1834. The capital has been raised 
chiefly in shares of 50/. each. . The estimated 
cost of the entire line, including locomotive 
engines, station-houses, and © other item, 
is 1,700,000/., being at the rate of 21,0007. per 
mile, an outlay infinitely below any other rail- 
road; and the whole work is expected to be 
completed at within 50,000/. of the original 
estimates. 


MORNING, 


Forts from the world of sunshine, laughing morn, 

Peper mdb: luctant night 

And to rive reluc ni 1 
diamood teurs, 


rwept for thee 
And she will turnin modest. joy to thee her blushing 


each sombre ht a’ 
and iace hee ubeuaee. 
eyes 


the glorious sun, 
offers up his oft-taught prayer 
thee forth to wake him up: 


Who to the auxious weeping mother said,— 
“ Suffer thy children to come uuto me, 
And, oh, forbid them not.” 
WILveEr. 


ABUSES IN DIET, 


In Dr. Ellioteon’s Lectures,” under the head 
of “ Disorders of the Digestive Organs,” the 
ollowing striking instances of indulgence in 
improper food are narrated:—* Sometimes the 
appetite is depraved. You will sometimes see 
ladies long for chalk, cinders, or sand; 
and they will bite glass,—munch it; and when 
it is small enough, they will swallow some of 
it. I saw a lady, the other day, who ate 
brown paper ;—not paper 


longed for raw flesh, and even for live 
; 80 that some have eaten live kittens and 
rate. ‘This is an absolute fact. In the same 


The Principles and Practice of Medicine. By 
Elijotson, M.D., F.B-8. With notes, illustia- 
and additious; by Nuthaniel Rogers, M.D, 


way, some have been known to long for the 
contents of snuffers; and even for manure, A 
case is described of a man who ate a live pig, 
—leaving the intestines; but, after a while, he 
ate them also. There is described, at full 
length, in.a German work, the case of a 
who had such a longing for lime, that he ate 
all the mortar he could pick out of the wall; 
and being well horsewhipped for it, he com- 
menced on a neighbour's wall. In order to 
prevent this, however,the neighbour smeared 
the wall with a decoction of wormwood; and 
the boy could no longer relish it; but he then 
went to the kennel in the street, and sucked 
up the sand.’ He had a desire for something 
dirty. After this, he got to some quick lime; 
and was forced to drink a large 
water, in order to extinguish his 
had a distaste for proper food; but, in other 
respects, was quite well. I recollect having 
read of a girl, and also of a student at en 
who always ate spiders when they could get 
them; and no harm arosefromit. I haveread 
of a man who disliked bread;.and never ate it; 
but he was seized with a quartan ague, and then 
ate a large quantity. He recovered from the 
ague; and the disgust towards bread returned 
again. ry one’ must have met with in- 
stances of females I¢nging for what it was difi- 
cult to get,—longing for things out of season, 
There was one who longed for a bit of the 
priést’s sleeve; and contrived to get at it, and 
bite it; not caring for his excommunication. 
I could relate cases, almost without end, of 
this description. One woman dipped her 
bread in a tar-tub. I never met with these 
extreme cases; but every one must have read 
of ‘instances of this nature. Patients will 
long for chalk, sealing-wax, and all sorts of 
things; and are not always the worse for eat- 
ing them. The stomach manages them pretty 
well;—such is the departure from the natural 
state of things. They will sometimes eat the 
most filthy things;—things that one would 
never think would be touched by any human 
beings except cannibals. They will even take 
leasure in offensive smells. This, however, 
is an intense state of the affection, Sometimes 
the appetite is excessive; so that people will 
eat an immense quantity. People will eat 


*. 


. many pounds of bread and meat, in the course 
. of a day.” 


In illustration of Dr. Elliotson’s last re- 
mark, we give an extract from one of the 
notes.in Mr. Lane’s new. translation of the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments:”—“ On 
certain periodical festivals, and on some 
other occasions, it has long been, and still 
is a custom of Muslim princes, to give, in 
the palace, ee feasts to all classes of their 
subjects. El-Makreezee quotes a curious a0- 
count of the feasts which were given on the 
festival following Ramadan, to the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo, by the Fatimee Khaleefehs, 
At the upper end of a large saloon, was placed 
the sofa, of the monarch; upon which he ¢ 
with the Wezeer on-his, right. Upon 
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peat was placed a round silver table, with va- 
rious delicacies, of which they alone ate. Be- 
fore it, and extending nearly from the seat to 
the other end of the saloon, was set up a kind 
of table or platform of painted wood, resem- 
bling a number of benches placed together, and 
bout eighteen feet in width. Along the mid- 
dle of this table were arranged twenty-one 
enormous es; each containing twenty-one 
baked sheep, three years old, and fat; together 
with fowls, chickens, and young pigeons, in 
pumber three hundred and fifty of each kind; 
—all of which were piled together in an ob- 
long form, to the height of the stature of a 
man, and enclosed with dry sweatmeat. The 
spaces between these dishes were occupied by 
nearly five hundred other earthenware dishes; 
each of which contained seven fowls, and was 
filled up with sweatmeats of various kinds. 
The table was strewed with flowers; and 
cakes of bread, made of the finest flower, were 
arranged along each side. There were also 
two great edifices of sweatmeats, each weigh- 
ing seventeen hundred-weights, and carried 
thither by porters with shoulder-poles. One 
was placed on the table at the commencement, 
and the other at the end, of this sumptuous 
banquet. When the Khaleefeh and We- 
wer had taken their seats upon the sofa, the 
dfivers of state (who were distinguished by 
neck-rings or collars) and the inferior mem- 
bers of the court, seated themselves in the 
order of their respective ranks; and, when 
= Gwe eaton, gave place to others.. Two 

feasts, given on the festival after Rama- 
dan, and on the “ great festival,” cost four 
thousand deendrs, or about two thousand 
pounds sterling. 

“Two military officers, named Ibn Faiz 
and Ed-Deylernee, distinguished themselves 
a these feasts in a very remarkable man- 
ner. Each of them used to eat a baked 
sheep, and ten fowls dressed with sweatmeats, 
aad ten pounds of sweatmeats beside; and 
was presented with a quantity of food carried 
away from the feast to his house, together 
with a large sum of money. One of them had 
heen @ prisoner at Askalan; and after he had 
temained there some time, the person into 
whose power ho had fallen jestingly told him 
that it he would eat a calf belonging to him, 
aad the flesh of which weighed several hun- 
dred-weights, he would emancipate him. This 
faethe accomplished; and thus he obtained 
hisliberation. Several cases, of a similar kind 
te those just mentioned, are instanced in a 
late work. One is told by Vopisous, of a man 
who was brought before the Emperor Maxi- 
nilian; and who devoured a whole calf, and 
was p to eat up a sheep, but was 
prevented. Another is related of a man who 
commenced his repast (in the presence of Dr. 


Boehmen, of Whittenberg) by eating a raw 
theep and a sucking pig; and (by way of des- 
ne sixty pounds of prunes,— 

and all. An attendant of the Mena- 
gerio in the Botanical Gardon at Paris, used 
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to devour all the offal of the Theatre of Com- 
parative Anatomy; and ate a dead lion in one 
day.” These last instances are taken from 
that very interesting work,—Dr. Millengen’s 
“ Curiosities of Medical Experience.” 


Arts anv¥ BSciences. 





ARCHITECTURE, &c. 


Or all the branches of art to which man turns 
his attention, I think there are none, amongst 
the many, that points out more clearly the 
successive stages and advances of learning 
and moral improvement, combined with intel- 
lectual extension, than that of Architecture ; 
for if we turn to by-gone times we shall find, 
if we examine the history of any particular 
country, that as learning spread its genial 
influence through the land, that architec- 
ture, in that country, rapidly improved at 
the same time, and, in may cases, in a far 
greater ratio than learning itself. We shall 
almost invariably find, that as the early inha- 
bitants of any country emerge from their rude 
and barbarous state to anything at all com- 
parable with civilization, the erection of build- 
ings to shelter themselves from the inclemency 
of the weather, will be one.of the first things 
to which they will turn their minds. 

And, as the love of association constitutes 


5 and cities ; ~ as the pursuits of li 
w men together, from experience. 
that far more advan omen from asso- 
ciating with each other in clans or tribes, 
than roving solitarily through the lands in 
which Providence has placed them. 

This we know to be the case from direct 
observation : certain it is, the wild Indian of 
the New World loves the society of his fel- 
lows as much as his more civilized neighbours 
—and he finds the advantage of this associa- 
tion present itself under a thousand different 
forms; and this same principle ultimately 
brings him into contact with clans amicably 
disposed ; and this contact will be found, in its 
turn, to be productive of good, and in the end 
introduce commerce between them; and thus 
the seeds of civilization will be sown, iu a 
soil the most likely to be productive of benefit, 
and of greater results than might be antici- 
pated from such a source. 

And, as commerce is the grand seurce from 
whence all power, all greatness, wealth, and 
learning proceeds, so shall we find in all cases, 
that as commerce increases in any country, 
the result will be the extension and cul. 
tivation of learning of all kinds; and, pre- 
eminent above all, architecture rises in ali 
its simplicity to the utmost pinnacle of use 
and beruty—(I combine use with beauty, for 
1 feel fully persuaded that one without the 
other, is like a beautiful face joined to a orip- 
pled body—nothing less than an abortion.) 

MS 
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It may be asked from what authority do I 
reason or argue that architecture, above all 
other arts, develops the progress of a country 
or kingdom towards a high state of moral and 
intellectual cultivation, better, or more dis- 
tinctly, than any other’—One reason will 
plainly be, the durability of most architectural 
efforts in comparison with those of any other, 
though it must certainly be admitted that there 
are some works which claim an equal du- 
rability with architecture—and, indeed, a 
much greater in respect to perpetuity ; thus, 
for instance, the noble poems of Homer will 
remain for ever, whilst many of the temples 
erected even subsequent to the time of that 
poet, are rapidly crumbling into ruins; and, in 
a few centuries, all that remains of them will 
be their name and locality; and even these, 
like the situation of old Troy, of which Homer 
so eloquently sung, may be doubtful, and lost 
amid the various revolutions of time. 

Again, architecture, generally speaking, 
rises to its greatest perfection during the 
busiest and most active time of the affairs or 
commerce of any country. We know that the 
Romans, when in the plentitude of their 
power, and engaged in war from one part of 
the globe to another, did not neglect archi- 
tecture; but, on the contrary, gave it as much 
attention as the e ing affairs of the con- 
stant wars in which they were engaged would 
permit ; and we are well aware that as the 
power and splendour of this once celebrated 
nation declined, so did, not only architecture, 
but nearly all other useful arts sink, from 
their greatest perfection then known, to a state 
of complete neglect, and were, in a great mea- 
sure, lest during the subsequent troubles that 
ensued, and laid dormant for years, until 
learning again revived. 

And when the power of ancient Rome was 
at its topmost pinnacle, sending forth its con- 
quering legions to the remotest parts of the 
globe, then was the time of the greatest archi- 
tectural glories of this most celebrated of 
cities; when her power flagged. When victory 
deserted her arms, and her conquering career 
was checked by the rude arms of barbarians, 
then her architecture, with all its glories and 
associations, began to retrograde and fall. 
And with the fall of architecture may be 
noticed the degeneration of nearly every other 
art then in existence : for architecture, by the 
vastness of its principles, and the multiplicity 
of its details, gives ample employment to a 
variety of other arts altogether distinct, and 
totally independent of architecture itself, as 
far as regards their principles, but in a great 
measure supported by it more than by any 
other. We are well aware that architecture 
itself could never reach anything like perfec- 
tion without the aid and assistance of a variety 
of independent arts, and all of which are more 
or less advanced towards a state of perfection; 
and consequently where these are not, there 
cannot be any great architectural —_, “4 


A POET’S GRAVE. 


All that exists to this day to denote the 
burial-place of Thomson, is a sq brass 
tablet, erected by the Earl of Buchan. 


He sleeps! and o'er his grave no flowers are bending, 
No trophied marble notes his place of rest ; 

No dew showers fresh from forest leaves descendi 
Fall o'er the earth where sleeps a spirit blest.$ 


How much of surrow aud pain is the poet’s life, 
Wherefore with tears lament his early doom ; 
To him death brings his first cessation from earth's 


strife, 
Repose and quiet mark his silent tomb. 


The haunting dreams of Fame that filled his spirit, 
Were life and light to him, the symbols vast 
Of his immortal state—thus doth man iaherit 
The all-endearing link that gilds the past. 
The shadows of twilight gently aod softly steal 
With the rich tint the goldeu sunset wears 
O’er the still aisle whose walls a poet's name reveal, 
The seasous songster freed from mortal care. 

Gera, 


THE CHASE. 


On the outward passage to India (says an 
American writer) of a noble ship of six hun- 
dred tons, with a cargo of specie and American 
goods, and just before doubling the Cape, a 
suspicious looking vessel was discovered, dead 
to windward, under a press of canvass, bear- 
ing down upon her. The experienced eye of 
the captain instantly enabled him to deter- 
mine that she was a small light schooner, but 
of that description that it would be far from 
desirable to have any acquaintance with her. 
Although he had a good supply of arms, and 
a brave crew, yet he knew they could not con- 
tend with a well-armed pirate. The ship was, 
therefore, put away before the wind, and every 
rag of canvass packed upon her that she could 
bear. The captain first looked upon his bend- 
ing masts, covered with canvass to the very 
truck;; then upon his gallant crew, who stood 
collected, having entire confidence in his skill 
and courage; and, at last, looking steadfastly 
upon the chase, he exclaimed:—“ She gains— 
she gains— and there are many hours yet of 
daylight. A ship has the advantage of a small 
sharp craft with a floating sheet, but yet she 
gains; the danger is pressing—is imminent:— 
and lo! a new and terrible enemy appears, far 
to leeward.” This new danger which had 
caught the eye of the captain, was a black 
cloud, which rising slowly from the horizon, 
gave but too sure an intimation of what might 
shortly be apprehended. The ship could not 
shorten sail, for if she had, the chase would 
have been upon her—the captain’s plan was 
instantly laid. Every man was ordered to his 
post. The heavens grew more portentous 
every moment; but the pirate did not starts 
tack or sheet, which had he done, it would 
have enabled the merchantman to have gai 

a little before the hurricane came on. The 
wind freshened—the mast yielded to the tre 
mendous pressure which they had to sustain— 
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the teeth of the stoutest seamen were set firm, 
in the apprehension that they would go by the 
board ; and the steady eye of the captain was 
fixed upon the gathering storm. At last it 
came—the ocean in the distance was white 
with foam; and he, who was but a short time 
before, quiet and unmoved, became animated 
to the utmost exertion. “ Let go all fore and 


aft; clew up and clew down; lay aloft,” were . 


orders which followed each other in quick 
succession, and were as quickly obeyed. The 
flapping sails were rapidly secured—the wind 
was lulled—the tornado was upon them, taking 
them aback. The ship fell off—she bent to 
the gale, until her yard-arms were in the 
waves; and she began to move through the 
water with a constantly accelerated motion. 
The pirate instantly perceived his advantage ; 
he was near two miles dead to leeward of the 
Indiaman, which made greater headway under 
her bare-poles than he did; but the hurricane 
would not last long; and when it had 
passed over he knew that he should be close 
upon her, when she must fall an easy prey to 
him. The captain of the merchantman saw 
itall; and there was but one fearful way to 
exape. He had a gallant and staunch ship— 
she had not sprung a spar, nor split a sail— 
he had an extremely valuable cargo, and, at 
the same time, he would not see his men hung 
up to the yard-arm if he could by any means 
prevent it. Having set his fore-topsail, and 
close-reefed mainsail, the ship was urged 
through the water with great velocity. The 
pirate on perceiving the plan, attempted to 
make sail, but soon discovered that his only 
chance for safety was, if possible, to elude the 
shock at the moment of the expected concus- 
sion. The ship came down upon him with 
terrific precision. “ Hard to port!” shouted 
the pirate to the helmsman. “ Hard to port!” 
echoed the merchantman to his. One tremen- 
dous crash—one wild, frantic shriek of despair; 
and all was hushed in death. W. G. C. 





Biography. 


LIFE OF FLORIAN. 


dean PrerrE Ciaris DE FLortan was the son 
of a gentleman of good family in the town of 
Languedoc ; born in May, 1755, at the family 
seat, where he passed the first few years of his 
childhood. This chateau had been built by his 
grandfather, who was reported to have nearly 
tuined himself by building so large a mansion 
om so small a piece of land. His mother was 
of Castilian origin, and it was from her he de- 
rived his decided taste for Spanish literature, 
which is perceivable in the whole of his writ- 
ings. Florian always showed the utmost grief 
for the loss of a mother whom he had never 
had the happiness of knowing ; and it is, most 
likely, to this feeling of grief that we are in- 
dbted for that sweet and tender melancholy, 
Which constitutes the charm of all his —— 
- When, after the lapse of some time, he 


obtained success in literature, he still t- 
ted that he could not partake it with her from 
whom he derived his existence, and to whom 
he thought he was indebted for his love for 
Spanish literature ; for his father, though a 
brave and honourable man, was more intent 
on cultivating his land than his mind ; whilst, 
on the other hand, his mother’s chief delight 
was in the pursuit of literature, which made 
him; revere her memory the more. 

On his grandfather’s death, the young Flo- 
rian was sent to Hippolyto, where he learnt 
but little ; but the natural powers of his mind, 
combined with the favourable reports of his 
behaviour, induced his father to give him a 
superior education. 

In the Memoirs published under the name 
of a young Spaniard, he relates an a 
which may be interesting to my young ers. 

« Whilst at Neaflor, at which place I 
remained some time to little purpose, doing 
little but killing the sparrows with my gun, 
which I was tolerably expert at; as my 
father, having intended me for the army, had 
put a fusil into my hands when only about 
eight or nine, and reading such works as 
I could find in the library of the chateau, 
that which pleased me most was Homer’s 
Iliad ; the exploits of the Grecian heroes 
transporting me with pleasure. Whenever I 
had slain a bird at all remarkable for its plu- 
mage or its size, I did not fail to form a small 
funeral pile with some dry wood in the midst 
of the courtyard, and thereon deposit, with 
the utmost respect, the body of Patroclus or 
Sarpedon, and then I gravely placed fire un- 
der, and remained myself under arms to guard 
the body of my hero till it was consumed ; then 
I gathered the ashes together into a vessel I 
had obtained for the purpose from the kitchen; 
I then carried my treasure home to show to 
my father.” 

One of Florian’s uncles having married a 
niece of Voltaire’s, they were frequently talk- 
ing of the young Florian, and of the talents 
which he displayed. Voltaire became curious 
to see him, and, having seen him, conceived a 
liking for him ; and, in fact, was so much 
pleased, that he gave him, in his letters, 
the names of Florianet and Procio. His 
first entrance into life was under the patron- 
age of Voltaire. 

This is the account which our author gives 
in his Memoirs, of which we have previously 
spoken, of his reception by Voltaire, whom he 
calls by the name of Lope de Vega. 

“I was but six years old, but well informed 
that Lope de Vega had rendered himself su- 
perior to other men, by his very superior 
genius, and accordingly I felt great respect 
for him, which fifteen years has been unable 
to dissipate. He often placed me by him at 
table, and whilst many, whothought themselves 
important, and who dined with him solely to 
augment this importance, beheld him talking 
to, and attentively observing, a little child. 
The first question he put to me was, if I had 
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read much. Yes, sir, said 1 to him promptly, 
I have read the Iliad, and studied heraldry.” 

With de Ferney, Florian went to pass a few 
years in Paris, where he had masters assigned 
him to cultivate his talents; and as his family 
was by no means what might be called rich, 
he entered, in 1768, into the service of Duke 
de Penthievre, in the situation of page ; it 
being hoped that, in this ‘capacity, he would 
be able to complete his education, and, in the 
end, obtain honourable employment. There, 
as with Voltaire, his mind, but, above all, the 
integrity of his heart, obtained for him the 
good will of all who knew him. 

It was about this time that he composed 
his first work: a conversation respecting ser- 
mons happening to take place one day at the 
Duke de Penthievre’s, Florian having been 
appealed to, said, there was little or no diffi- 
oulty in composing sermons, and that he would 
write one in very little time. The Duke took 
him at his word, and promised him fifty louis 
if he succeeded satisfactorily. The Abbot, St. 
Eustache, being present, was appointed the 
judge of the performance. Florian immedi- 
ately set about his task with vigour, and at 
the end of a few days presented them with the 
result ofhis labours. It was on Death ; and 
the Abbot, St. Eustache, having decided in 
his favour, the Duke immediately paid him 
with pleasure. 

We quote a passage from this, the first of 
Florian’s essays, copied literally from a faith- 
fal manuscript of the Sermon found amongst 
his papers. This morceau would be interest- 
ing, as being the first production’ of a cele- 
brated author, but it becomes more so when 
we reflect, that the author was scarcely fifteen, 
and a page :— 

“ Death is every where ;—in the midst of 
the titles which the ambitious seek to obtain ; 
in the midst of the riches which the miser 
strives to amass ; a8 well as in the pleasures 
which the voluptuary seeks to enjoy : in short, 
Death is the end of every thing. Follow me 
into the world, and contemplate with me all 
that the world is accustomed to adore, and 
behold Death there. 

“ The great of the world, those who, proud 
of their nobility or their dignity, considerthem- 
selves as sprung from dust nobler than mine ; 
—these aristocrats, to whom we pay the tri- 
bute we have in some manner accustomed our- 
selves to pay their ancestors, and who think 
that the homage we thus render them is a duty 
which we owe them from the first moment of 
their birth ;—where is he that dare calculate 
on the title that will raise him above his 
equals? each one of these titles is a benefit 
derived from Death! His nobility! It is hidden 
under a heap of corpses ;—the more the pile 
increases, the more it ceases to be illustrious ; 
and a heap of dust becomes the throne of this 
nobility, of which he is so proud, and on which 
he shail soon obtain for himself a place. His 
dignitics !—To whom: does he owe them? To 
Death! who hadjsnatched away those who had 


perhaps deserved them. Death makes his har. 
vest of man, and but little remains for the 
ambitious to possess himself of, until death.” 

Whilst Florian was discharging the duties 
of page, he was for a long time undecided in 
his choice of a profession ; he at last fixed on 
the military service, and entered into the 
which were then called the Royal Artillery 
Corps. He next went to Bahaum, where he 
joined himself to the Military College, and 
applied himself to the study of mathematics 
with an ardour which can be best judged of by 
perusing the following anecdote :— 

“ T often arrived there,” said he, “ in the 
middle of winter, riding by Don Juan’s car- 
riage, repeating all the while to myself a pro- 
blem that I had with great difficulty demon- 
strated without a figure. I then descended, 
and traced on the sand with the handle of my 
whip two figures connected with a line, on 
which I calculated, and demonstrated the point 
where each had its centre of gravity; and when 
I had finished my demonstration I re-mounted, 
= gained, by hard riding, the time I had thus 
ost.” 


(To be continued.) 


DOCTOR ROBERT MORRISON. 
Tue great Chinese scholar and missionary, the 
founder of the Anglo-Chinese College, the au- 
thor of the great Anglo-Chinese dictionary, 
(a stupendous monument of human ingenuity, 
labour, and perseverance,) and the first trans- 
lator of the beauties and blessings of Scripture 
into a language spoken by upwards of four 
hundred millions of the human race—had to 
struggle against all the supposed obstacles of 
low birth and unlucky fortune. The son of» 
r last and boot-tree maker in the town of 
ewcastle-on-Tyne, he was himself an appren- 
tice and industrious workman at the same 
humble trade. But a passion for knowl 
and ivteisetual -atted Lia bere Brewery 
his case, it would seem, in an over-mastering 
religious sentiment—seized him in early life, 
and every incident in his after career only 
proved what surpassing purity and enduring 
strength belong to sucha passion. Excellence 
was with him, as with other great scholars 
who have equally proved their easy superio- 
rity to adverse circumstance, the simple and 
natural result of a strong determination to ex- 
cel. A good memory, and a lively sensibility 
to external impressions, are the only advanta- 
ges we take him to have been at this period in 
possession of, besides the strength of resolution 
we have named. The last had its origin, a8 
we have intimated, in a peculiar religious fer- 
vour which, though scarcely at that time 90 
discreet in expression as it was always sincere 
and devout ‘in feeling, yet animated him then, 
and to the latest moment of his life, with an 
unselfish desire to benefit his fellow-creatures. 
Nothing can conquer a desire which originates 
in such a motive, and proposes as its object the 
acquisition of knowledge. The love of know- 
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ledge is, in itself, the attainment of knowledge. 
Poverty or toil discourage it in vain. It sup- 
plies the scarcity of time by the concentration 
of attention, and replaces comfort by self-de- 
nial. No man proved this better than the sub- 
ject of this biography. No one ever proved 
more sati rily that the privileges and de- 
lights of intellectual cultivation depend upon 
the man himself, and not upon his external 
fortunes. The learned Doctor Morrison, sur- 
rounded by all the accommodations of study in 
his library and learned leisure at Canton, was 
not a more laborious or successful student than 
the last-maker’s apprentice, who stole his lei- 
gre from toil-purchased sleep in the poor 
workshop of Newcastle. Ezaminer. 


POLYTECHNIC EXPERIMENTS. 


SECOND SET. 
(For the Mirror.) 
HEAT. 
Waar is termed repulsion in the corpuscular 
particles of matter, is, it is well known, in 
some measure connected with heat: im plainer 


language, bodies erpand under the influence - 


afheat. Heat exists in everything. 
Experiment 1.—Take a bar of iron, and 


hammer it dexterously for.some time : it will- 


become red-hot. 

Experiment 2.—Compress air in a tube by 
means of a piston, and force it downwards 
sddenly ; heat will be disengaged, and will 
et fire to German tinder. 

_Experiment 3.—Add phosphuretted hydro- 

to oxygen gas; intense flame will result 
this union of the two gases. 

There is one very singular exception to the 
expansion of bodies by heat ; viz. that water 
expands by freezing. It is a law of heat,— 
Ist. that when fluids become solid, heat is li- 
berated ; and, 2d, that when a solid becomes 
afluid or a fluid a gas, the substances become 
elder than before. 

Experiment 4.—Combine muriatic acid gas, 

ammoniacal gas, so as to form the sub- 
stance called sal-ammoniac: heat will be libe- 


Also, throw water on burnt-lime ; the water 
loses its fluidity, and forms a dry powder with 
the lime ; and the lime swells up and becomes 
wed than boiling water, throwing out clouds 

steam 


Experiment 5.—In order to prove that 
when a solid becomes a fluid, the substances 
become colder,—mix snow, suddenly, with 
half its weight of common salt ; they will in- 
tantly become liquid,—and if the ingredients 
were in the first instance at the freezing 
point, they will be reduced to 40° below it ! 

It now becomes necessary to explain, that 

rent bodies contain more or less of caloric 
inert heat; and therefore the same degree of 
heat that would-raise one kind of matter 10°, 
Would raise another only 5°. As an exam- 
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egrees. 

better than others: metals are good 
ductors ; wood is a bad one. Water heated 
to 150 degrees will scald ; but air at 260 de- 


only warm. Now, strange as 

both contain the same quantity 

if a thermometer be applied, it will 

the same height for each! The fact is, 

the metal conducts the heat rapidly to the 
hand, and the cork slowly. 

Some bodies, such as lamp-black, paper, &c. 
throw off heat with facility—or, in other 
words, radiate it : but poli metals radi- 
ate badly, and are bad receivers of radiated 
heat. Now, what becomes of the heat flung 
upon. polished metals? They reflect it. 

Experiment 7.—Get two polished concave 
surfaces of block tin (the best tin-plate,) 
about two feet in diameter: hang one of them 
from the ceiling of a room twelve feet high. 
Hang within this a small wire receptacle, con- 
taining burning charcoal: place the other 
concave mirror on the floor. Take a piece of 
black paper, and on it lay a smali quantity of 
gunpowder, and place it within the foous of 
the lower mirror ;—it will explode. In this 
case the heat is radiated from the — 
reflected from the upper mirror to the lower 
one, and by this latter again reflected before 
it reaches the gunpowder. During all this 
time, the reflecting mirrors remain perfectly 
cold. It is a remarkable fact, that a good 
radiator of heat, though hard and highly po- 
lished, will not reflect: glass, for instance, is 
a ar radiator, and a glass mirror will not 
reflect, even though it have a brilliant metal-. 
lic coating at the back. 


ARMOUR. 

Guy de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
died at Warwick Castle, 28th August, 1316, 
by his will of July in the preceding year, be- 
queathed to his son Thomas his best coat of 
mail, helmet, and suit of harness, with all that 
belonged thereto ; to his second son, John, his 
second coat of mail, helmet and harness ; and 
willed that all the rest of his armour, bows, 
and other warlike implements, should remain 
in Warwick Castle for his heir. 

One of the most splendid suits of armour in 
Europe belonged to the renowned Alfonso II., 
Duke of Ferrara, Modena, &c., the patron of 
literature and the arts, and whom the pen of 
Tasso immortalized in the dedication to him 
of the Gerusalemme Liberata. He was born 
on the 19th of January, 1533, succeeded to 
= ne in 1558, died 27th of October, 

97. 
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“* “VICTORIA COUNTY; 
on 350,000, AcRES RECOVERABLE FROM THE 6EA. 
Desix& of territorial increase is a passion 
which has not ceased to agitate the breast of 
royalty, éven from the first king on record, 
down to the last on ‘the historic page; from 
Semiramis, the first queen, down to the last 
Czatina of Russia. That the same desire has 
existence in the bosom of ‘our sovereign lady 
Victoria, we shall not, for a moment, stay 
to doubt. Even her high-souled prototype, 
Queen Elizabeth; ‘was not freé from this de- 
sire; and Raleigh, as we know, sought for 
her new realms and a golden El Dorado from 
abroad. But Raleigh’s expedition was based 
on uncertainty ‘and surmise; not so, however, 
the present plan, which, by scientific survey 
and calculation, indubitably shows that no less 
than 150,000 acres of sound, fruitful, and lux- 
uriant land may, by a proportionate expense, 
and that too without any other army than one 
composed of sappers, miners, and sturdy work- 
men, be peaceably and speedily put under the 
enlarged rule and governance of England’s 


sceptre. 

ra elucidation of this statement, we have to 
remark, that there has long been a proposed 
plan for embanking the channels to the sed, 
and thereby reclaiming all the lands now over- 
flowed by the encroaching tide; and Sir John 
Rennie, acting upon that plan, had some time 
since been employed to make a general report, 
fully explanatory of his opinions upon the sub- 
ject. e result of Sir John’s survey and 
calculations tended clearly to show that up- 
wards of 150,000 acres of most useful land, 
(which, by proper and judicious management 
were capable of being rendered valuable and 
fructuous,) might be rescued from the sea, 
which would ultimately produce, after pay- 
ment of all expenses and disbursements, a 
sum exceeding five millions of money. 

Every ordinary reader is well acquainted 


with the engulfment of the Goodwin Sands, be 


occurred in the earlier times of our his- 
tory; nor is that an isolated instance as regards 
the shores and beaches of our own country. 
Around the coast, it is well known, submersions 
and sinkings are not unfrequently occurring, 
though to us, indeed, imperceptibly, on account 
of the great lapse of time they take: and there 
are some geologists who maintain that portions 
of our coast are constantly carried off; and 
then, by submarine agencies, conveyed to 
coasts which they point out, and which are 
thereby constantly receiving new accessions 
and deposits. This is, however, the case only 
in certain parts of our coast; in general, where 
portions have been submerged, they continue 
so—unaltered, for indefinite periods. 

To reclaim, therefore, such submerged por- 
tions or tracts, was the intention of Sir John 
Rennie’s undertaking; and by divesting such 

of the waters which covered them, to 
restore rich territories to England, which, till 
this moment, she had for centuries been gra- 
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dually losing, owing to the ineffective chodks 
used, or altogether neglected, in restraining’ 
the incursions of thé sea. 

But in further pursuance of Sir J. Rennie’s 
valuable investigations, on the ‘2nd of last 
month, (August,) a meeting of public-spirited 
gentlemen interested in the improvement of the 
outfalls to thesea of the several rivers, Wit 
Welland, Nene, and Ouse, below the 
Lynn, Boston, and Wisbeach, was held in 
Cockspur Street ;*.at which meeting, Sir John 
Rennie was in attendance, and where he read 
the result of his laborious investigations, which 
have been explained and alluded to above, 
At this meeting, certain resolutions were una- 
nimously determined on, in furtherance of 
which, a deputation, consisting of Lord 
Bentinck, m. p., Mr. Childers, m. p., Sir Ji 
Rennie, Mr. Frederick Lane, and the registrar 
to the Bedford Level Corporation, had an in- 
terview, on Friday the 5th of August, with 
Lord Duncannon, at the Office of Woods and Fo- 
rests, relative to improving the outfalls to the 
sea below the harbours of Lynn, Wisbeach, 
and Boston, and reclaiming from the sea 
150,000 acres of fertile land, as well as 
improving the aig and navigation by the 
rivers Ouse, Nene, Welland, and Witham, in 
the counties of Lincoln and Norfolk. — 

With the result of this interview we are un- 
acquainted, but no doubt due attention will 
be paid to a subject of so t importance, 
and proper means eventually supplied by 
vernment towards the carrying so considerable 
a plan into effect. 

It is said that this great work will actually 
add another county 4o England, and it is more- 
over intended to obtain permission to have the 
recovered land called by the name of Victoria 
County. 

Such an accession would be a far more va- 
luable addition to British territory, than that 
of a foreign addition, either in this or the 
other hemisphere; and considering that it would 
an immediate appurtenant to our own coun- 
try, would give land and subsistence to hun- 
dreds of fellow-countrymen, who are now, for 
lack of room and employ, emigrating to Zea- 
land, Australia, and other settlements. 

We heartily hope that any measure taken 
in the affair will be active, and, being active, 
that it will be of avail. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 


According to Davilla, the death of ‘H 
the Second of France, when jousting, in 1559, 
with Gahiel, Count of Montgomeri, of 
his guard, was occasioned by the sudden open- 
ing of the helmet in order to give-a little air. 
The lance had a short iron head, and that of 
his antagonist ‘struck him in the right eye and 
pierced his brain. 


® Vide Surveyors’ and Engineers’ Journal, No. 1. . 
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RIPON MINSTER. 


Tue town of Ripon, of great antiquity, is 


gapposed to derive its name from the Latin 
Ripa, from its situation on the bank of the 
river Ure. It isin the West Riding of the 
county of York, twenty-three miles from the 
city of York, and 212 from London. 

e earliest mention we find respecting it 
is about the middle of the seventh century, 
when a monastery was founded here by Eata, 
abbot of Melrose, in Scotland, (the town at 
that time consisting of only thirty houses,) 
which was subséquently given by Alfred, 
King of Northumbria, to Wilfred, Archbishop 
of York, who not only improved the monas- 
tery, but by his patronage of the town very 
uch increased its wealth and consequence. 
In the ninth century it was plundered and 
burnt by the Danes; and so complete was 
the devastation, that only the remaining ruins 
denoted its former existence; it, however, 
tecovered so quickly as to be incorporated a 
toyal borough by Alfred the Great,in886. Wil- 
liam the ‘Seem, who, after defeating the 
Northumbrians, in 1069, demolished this town 
«0 effectually that it remained for some time 
inruins ; and at the period of the Norman 
garvey, it lay waste and uncultivated. Pro- 
fiting by a period of comparative tranquillity, 
Ripon had again begun to revive, when it was 
ce more exposed to the ravages of war, by 
the progress of the Scots, under Robert Bruce, 
in the reign of Edward II., who, after ex- 
toting from the inhabitants all that could 
be wrung from them, destroyed the town by 
fire. But by the industry of the inhabitants, 


aided by donations of the gentry, it soon reco- 
vered, and was selected by Henry IV. for the 
residence of himself and court, when driven 
from London by the plague. In 1617, James I. 
passed a night here on his route from Scot- 
land to London, and was presented by the 
mayor with a gilt bowl and a pair of Ripon 
spurs. 

Ripon Church, or Minster, is dedicated to 
St. Peter and St. Wilfred ; it isa large cru- 
ciform building, with two square towers at 
the west end, each one hundred and ten feet 
long, embattled and surmounted with pinna- 
cles; and, in the centre, another square tower, 
standing upon four pillars with arches, 
ornamented with a cupola on its north-western 
angle: on each of towers there was, 
formerly, a spire, those on the towers at the 
western end being each one hundred and 
twenty feet in height, and that in the central 
tower still higher; but the latter having 
been blown down in 1660, caused consider- 
able damage to the roof, the others were taken 
down. The length of the side aisles is one 
hundred and ten feet, and that of the trans- 
verse aisle, one hundred and — 
The choir is ninety-two feet in length, and 
thirty-four in breadth ; on its southern side is 
a chapter-house, over which is the library, 
containing a good collection of ancient works, 
and portraits of many of the kings and queens 
of England. Under the nave of the church 
is a chapel, in which is.@ place called St. Wil- 
fred’s Needle. The bishop’s throne and the 
stalls are-ornamented with carved work : the 
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‘France; of the ecclesiastical 
id of the-town ; is very magnifi- 


been lately 
‘many beautiful and 
the church. 


affords a sufficient locomotive power 
steam. For the present, I can 
the fact alleged in that account, 
peror has placed at the di 

a small frigate, which the inge- 
nious inventor has contrived to keep in mo- 


Berlin * Correspondent ; in the Morning 
Chronicle. 


THE WRELTON OAK. 

Tus majestic oak, whose age is supposed to 
number upwards of 300 years, was cut down 
on the 17th of August. The length of the 
trunk was 20 feet, and the girth 12 feet. It 
stood upon the estate of Mr. Jacob Marshall, 
who has sold it to Mr. George Grayson, of 
Pickering. The cutting down of this venera- 
ble tree was celebrated as a festival by the 
inhabitants of Wrelton, and its surrounding 
neighbourhood. A numerous party dined upon 
the tree, under the presidency of Dr. Cole, 
and among the substantials served were a 
rump of beef of two stone weight, given by 
Mr. Marshall, and a pie weighing three stone, 
given by Mr. Grayson. After the cloth was 
drawn, the health of the Queen, and many 
other loyal and social toasts were drunk, and 
heartily responded to by the company. The 
scene was further enlivened by a band of mu- 
sic which was in attendance; and the day 
being fine, dancing, and races among the vil- 
lagers, with other rustic sports, occupied the 
time until the evening, when the company ad- 
journed to the village inn, and the social glass, 
the song, the glee, and other convivialities, 
detained the guests for some time longer. The 
roots of this noble tree are of a beautifully 
variegated kind, Sa for snuff-boxes, and 
other trifles, for which, no doubt, they will be 
in great requisition, as many will be desirous 
to possess a relic of a tree so well known, and 
so much celebrated.— York Courant. 
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DURABILITY OF BUILDINGS. 


[ras following examples of the degree of dura- 
ility of various edifices are given in the Report 
on the selection of stone for the new Houses of 
Parliament. ] 


in fine | 
be noticed as a sand- 
considerable ex 


perfect state, to 
are fast yielding to the effects of the atmos- 
phere. e older portions of Ripon Cathedral - 
constructed of sandstone are in a fair state: 
preservation. Rivaulx Abbey is er go 
example of an ‘ancient sandstone building ina 
fair condition. The Norman keep of Rich 


‘mond Castle, in Yorkshire, affords an instance 


of moderately hard sandstone, which has well 
resisted decomposition. 

“As examples of sandstone buildings of 
more recent date in a good: state of preserva- 
tion, we may mention Hardwicke Hall, Had- 
don Hall, and all the buildings of Craigleith 
stone in Edinburgh and its vicinity ; of sand- 
stone edifices in an advanced stage of decom- 
position, we may enumerate Durham Cathedral, 
the churches of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Carlisle 
Cathedral, Kirkstall Abbey, and the Foun- 
tains Abbey. The sandstone churches of 
Derby are also extremely Sooempecn:, and 
the church of St. Peter, at Shaftsbury, is in 
such a state of decay, that-some portions of 
the building are only prevented from falling 
by means of iron ties. 

“Asan example of an edifice constructed 
of a calciferous variety of sandstone, we | 
notice Tilsbury Church, which is in uneq 
condition, the moulding and other enrichments 
being in a perfect state, whilst the ashler, 
apparently selected with less care, is fast 
mouldering away. The choir of Southwell 
Church may be mentioned as affording an in- 
stance of the durability of a magnesio-calci- 
ferous sandstone resembling that of Mansfield, 
after long exposure to the influence of the 
atmosphere. 

. “Of buildings constructed of magnesian 
limestone, we may mention the Norman por- 
tions of Southwark Church, built of stone simi- 
lar to that of Bolsover-moor, which are 
throughout in a perfect state, the mouldings 
and carved enrichments being as sharp 38 
when first executed. The keep of Konings- 
burg Castle, built of a magnesian limestone 
from the vicinity, is also in a perfect state, 
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although the joints of the masonry are open 
in consequence of the decomposition and dis- 
mee of the mortar formerly within 
tum. ‘The church at Hemmingsburgh, of the 
fifteenth century, constructed of.a material 
resembling the .stone from Huddlestone, does 
not exhibit any a ae of decay. Tick- 
hill Church, of the fifteenth century, built of a 
similar material, is in a fair state of 
tion. Huddlestone-hall, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, constructed of the stone of the immediate 
vicinity, is also in good condition. Roche 
Abbey, of the thirteenth century, in which 
stone from the immediate neighbourhood has 
been employed, exhibits generally a fair state 
of preservation, although some portions have 
yielded to the effects of the atmosphere. As 
examples of magnesian limestone buildings in 
amore advanced stage of decay, we may no- 
tice the churches at York, and a large portion 
of the Minster, Howden Church, Doncaster 
od church, and others in this part of the 
country, many of which are so much decom- 
posed, that the mouldings, carvings, and other 
atchitectural decorations, are often entirely 
faced. Wo may here remark, that as far as 
our observations extend, in proportion as the 
stone employed in magnesian limestone build- 
ings is chrystalline, so does it appear to have 
resisted the decomposing effects of the atmos- 
phere; a conclusion in accordance with the 
opinion of Professer Daniel, who has stated 
to us, that from the results of experiments, he 
isof opinion that the nearer the magnesian 






















carbonate of lime and carbonate of magne- 
sia, the more chrystalline and better they are 
mm every respect. 

“Of buildings constructed of oolitic and 
other limestones, we may notice the church of 
Byland Abbey, of the twelfth century, espe- 
dally the west front, built of stone from the 
immediate vicinity, as being in an almost per- 
fect state of preservation. Sandyfoot Castle, 
near We: th, tructed in the time of 
Henry the Eighth, is an example of that ma- 
terial in excellent condition, a few decomposed 
sones used in the interior (and which are ex- 
_ to this fact) being from another 

ite, in the immediate vicinity of the Castle. 
Bow and Arrow Castle, and the neighbouring 
tains of the church, of the fourteenth century, 
in the island of Portland, also afford instances 
of the Portland oolite in perfect condition. 
The new church in the island, built in 1766, 
of a variety of tho Portland stone, termed 
Roach, is in excellent state throughout, even 
the preservation of the marks of the chisel. 

“The churches of Stamford, Ketton, Colley 
Weston, Kettering, and other places in that 
part of tho country, attest the durability of 
the shelley oolite, termed Barnack Rag, with 
the exception of those portions of some of 

» for which the stone has been ill selected. 
excellent condition of the parts which 
femain of Glastonbury Abbey, show the value 
ofa shelley limestone similar to that of Doult- 
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limestones approach to equivalent proportions p' 
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ing; whilst the stone employed in Wells Ca- 
thedral, apparently of the same kind,» and not 
pr with equal care, is in parts decom- 


and durability in the materials employed, for 
whilst a shelley oolite, similar to that of Tayn- 
ton, which is.employed in the more ancient 
Seppe — yin pene re os , orc 
pel, &c., is generally in a good state of preser- 
vation, a calcareous stone,’ from Heddington, 
employed in nearly the whole of the colleges, 
churches, and other public buildings, is in 
such a deplorable state of decay, as in some 
instances to have caused all traces of archi- 
tectural decoration to disappear, and the ash- 
ler itself to be in many places deeply dijsinte- 


grated. 

“In Spofforth Castle we have a striking 
example of the unequal decomposition of two 
materials, a magnesian limestone and a sand- 
stone: the former employed in the decorated 
parts, and the latter for the ashler or plain 


“ Judging, therefore, from the evidence 
afforded by buildings of various there 
would appear to be many varieties of sand- 


stene and limestone employed for building 
urposes, successfully resist the destruc- 
tive effects of atmospheric influence. 
these, the sandstones of Stenton, Whitby, 
Tintern, Rivaulx, and igleith; the mag- 
nesio-calciferous sandstone of Mansfield; the 
calciferous sandstone of Tinsbury ; the chris- 
talline-magnesian limestone or dolomites of 
Bolsover-moor, Huddesline, and Roche Abbey; 
the oolites and limestone of Barnack and Ham- 
bill, and the siliciferous limestones of Chel- 
mark, appear to be amo the most durable. 
To these, which may all be considered desir- 
able building materials, we are inclined to add 
the sandstone of Darley Dale, Hambill, Lon- 
gannet, and Crowbank ; the an lime- 
stone of Robin Hood’s Well, and the oolite of 
Ketton, although some of them may not have 
the evidence of ancient buildings in their 
favour.” 


BOUNDARIES OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE IN THE.EAST. 
AwmonG the greatest phenomena in the history 
of the world may, undoubtedly, be reckoned 
the British Empire in the East Indies. 

This empire has, within a single century, 
risen from the humble rank of a trading 
factory to an imperium of more than 
100,000,000 of inhabitants, with an equal 
number (100,000,000) who, though under their 
own princes, still obey the Britsh power, ex- 
tends over 1,250,000 English square miles of 
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the most fertile part of the surface of the 
earth (from 8° latitude to 35°, and from 68° 
longitude to 92°), and consequently contains a 
polar altitude the same as from Messina to 
Torneo, and a breadth as from Lisbon to Smo- 
lensk, which shows that it cannot be com- 
pared to any thing in Europe, either as to size 
or population, any more than in difference of 
climate and temperature, but that it must be 
compared with Europe itself. This empire 
has within its boundaries, the Gauts and Hima- 
lay mountains always covered with ice, which 
rise, the former 13,000, the latter 27,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; it is intersected by 
rivers, each of which, like the Indus, Jumna, 
Sutledge, Ganges, and Brahmapootra, offers 
a navigation of not less than 1,200 English 
miles, and the two last-mentioned during cer- 
tain months pour into the Bay of Bengal a mass 
of water containing more hen 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet in an hour. It has for its defence a 
standing army excellently deciplined, and con- 
siderably greater than that of Austria, and a 
revenue half as large again as Russia. Within 
its boundaries there are towns which, like 
Calcutta, have a population of a million; 
others which, like Delhi, Agra, Benares, 
Luckno, and Poona, reckon from 300,000 to 
500,000 inhabitants; and others again—Ma- 
dras and Bombay, which carry on a trade 
greater than that of ancient Carthage, Venice, 
or Genoa, during their most flourishing periods. 
It has kings as vassals, with a number 
of subjects than Naples; of dynasties older 
than the Bourbons; and the emperor in Hin- 
doostan, the descendant of Tamerlane (Thi- 
sour Khan), the great Moghul, sits still on his 
golden throne, in Delhi, surrounded by all the 

deur of the East, himself only a prisoner 
in the power of the British.—Lit. Gazette. 


ON MENTAL ACQUIREMENTS. 
(For the Mirr r.) 
He who wishes to become thoroughly learned, 
must read much, write much, and study hard; 
and he who would become thoroughly wise, 
must be well educated in the great and grand 
school of adversity— 


Where those who want to learn, should go instead of 
college, 


For there it is @ man may pick up knowledge. 
But the question is, whether extraordinary 
acquirements make us happy or mise- 
rable in the course of our journey through life. 


That learning does not beget riches any more 
than riches et happiness, we have abun- 
dance of proof. He who is literary, is seldom 
rich; he who is rich, is seldom literary. 
We may, eames) eae conclude that it 
is better for those fortune has not fa- 
voured with riehes, and who have not the 
means of maintaining their dignity according 
to the learning they may acquire, not to know 
too much. R. 8. 
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THE SALT-MINES OF HALLEIN. 


WE descended about two hundred steps cut in 
the rock, at the termination of this first pas- 
sage, in order to reach another and lower por- 
tion of it, which brought us to the brink of 
what appeared to me a bottomless pit. The 
“ darkness visible” of the place at first hardly 
permitted a more careful survey ; but when 
the eye became, at last, accustomed to the 
dingy atmosphere, I could perceive before me 
a narrow inclined plane, at an angle of forty 
degrees, the terminus of which was left en- 
tirely to imagination to divine. On the in- 
clined plane, and in the direction of its axis, 
two parallel lines, one foot apart, formed of 
smooth, polished, wooden cylinders, (being 
portions of the trunks of fir-trees,) six inches 
in diameter, placed contiguous to one another, 
are laid down, and secured by short cross- 
pieces. A tightly-drawn rope runs close to, 
and parallel with, the cylinder on the right. 

Litner here looked round for the first time 
since we had entered these singular regions, 
and pulling from my girdle the glove, bid me 
put it on my right hand, and follow his exam- 
ple. He grinned at the same time a smile of 
encouragement, probably because he saw on 
my pale face the momentary feeling of my 
heart. Litner next stretched himself upon the 
inclined plane, keeping his head somewhat 
erect, and touching with his body both wooden 
— across which his legs were thrown 
slanting. He held his light with the left, 
while within the palm of the right he grasped 
the tight rope, keeping the thumb free and 
aloof from it. 

There was a momentary pause on my 
part. Litner had not explained to me the ob- 
ject of this montagne russe, as | took it to be; 
nor were it would lead to, nor how deep it 
was. The mind of man can, by resolution, 
encounter the greatest danger without dismay, 
if it be but seen ; against a threatening evil 
that is known, we can put on the armour of 
courage and brave the worst ; but, to face an 
evil we know not of, is a task from which the 
stoutest often recoil. A thousand accidents 
might happen ; giddiness might follow the 
rapid downward nt for which | was bid- 
den to pre ; my hand might not stand the 
quick friction of the rope, or cramp might su- 
pervene to prevent its proper grasp. Still, 
others had gone down before me, and the stern 
being then lying at my fect had done #0 8 
thousand times. The situation was one of my 
own seeking, and there was no receding with- 
out shame. 1! stopped, therefore, on the brink 
of the dark abyss, behind my guide, seated 
myself on the cylinders, and placed my feet 
against Litner’s broad shoulders, while, with 
my hand passed under the rope, | strove to 
gain some security by holding it tight. The 
moment Litner felt the weight of my person 
inclining againat him, he suffered himself to 
slide downwards, followed by me ; and down, 
down we glided, at a giddy pace, my breath 











ing held in suspense, so that the dead silence 
of the dark cavern into which we were thus 

















































































































































































































in planging, resounded only with the wind-like 
‘S- ing of the rope, as it passed rapidly over the 
or rough glove in our hands, and with the distant 
of murmuring and splashing of unseen and fal- 
he ling water. In one minute and a half we were 
lly in on our feet at the end of the shaft, called 
en a denberge Rolle, 300 feet deep. 
the Hitherto, fear had given way to admira- 
me tion, and fatigue to the pleasure of witnessing 
rty these stupendous works of nature and man. 
en- But the greatest surprise was yet to come, 
in- and great it was indeed, when, upon the throw- 
x18, ing open of a door which seemed to bar the 
d of avenue we were then pursuing, I suddenly 
ang emerged, from comparative darkness and a 
ches narrow pass, into a wide expanse, lighted up 
her, all round by hundreds of tapers. These, being 
'088- reflected from the surface of a Pe and still 
> to, lake of liquid brine, which spreads widely be- 
it. low them, and from the low and extended 
time ceiling above, which was sparkling with the 
ions, deliquescent moisture of the salt rock, seemed 
d me at first to be of 10 times their real number. The 
cam- sudden appearance, too, of several of the mi- 
le of ners in their bizarre costume, whispering in 
w on low murmurs to each other—some on the 
f my brink of this dismal lake looking on, while 
n the others were pushing a flat bark on its liquid 
what surface to the spot on which I stood, inviting 
poden me at the same time, and by mute signs only, 
rowan to embark on it—added to my first surprise 
left, the more intense feeling of interest. At the 
asped first glance, one might have fancied himself 
2 and ina very large square at night, surrounded by 
an illuminated town; and the veins of salt 
n my tock, which were of red, green, yellow, white, 
he ob- and blue tints, mixed with crystals of selenite, 
to be; sparkled and shone like precious stones.— Dr. 
eep it Granville’s Spas of Germany. 
lution, ROSE DENCE! 
ismay, THE PRIEST AND THE OSTLER. 
ng evil I REMEMBER once hearing a story of an ostler 
our of who confessed to a Catholic priest: he enume- 
face an tated a long catalogue of enormities peculiar 
ich the to his profession, and when he had finished, 
cidents the pe inquired of him “ whether he had 
ow the eased horses’ teeth to prevent their eat- 
ras bid- ie their corn!” this peculiar offence not hav- 
and the iag been mentioned in his confession. The 
ght su- etler declared that he never had; absolution 
, Still, was given, and he departed. About six 
he stern wonths afterwards, the ostler went again to 
ne 80 & wload his conscience; the former crimes and 
10 of my illoes were enumerated, but, added to 
1g with- were several acknowledgments of having 
ne brink @ various times, “ greased horses’ teeth,” to 
, seated Revent their cating their corn. “ Ho—ho!” 
my feet 9 @ied the pricst, “ why, if I recollect right, ac- 
ile, with @§ cording to your former confession, you had 
trove to wever been guilty of this practice. How comes 
nt. The @ ® that you have added this crime to your 
y person Bany others?” “Ma =) pee you, father,” 
imself to ed the oatler, “ never heard of it 
nd dows, you told me.”—Captain Marryatt’s 
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CONDITION OF THE ENGLISH NAVY 
IN THE REIGN OF HENRY V. 
Tue Kings of England, in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, had occasionally large 
fleets under their command, but they consisted 
of merchant ships only, coming from the dif- 
ferent ports of England, or hired from foreign 
countries; those of England on such emer- 
apes being pressed, with their crews, into 
the king’s service. In 1304, the largest ship 
of war in England, according to Dr. Henry, 
had a crew only of 40 men; and, in the fleet 
of Edward the Third, at the si of Calais, 
in 1346, the complement of eac 
an average, must have been under 20 men*. 
Henry the Fifth was the first of our kings who 
established a permanent navy. There is a 
letter to him from John Alcetre, which details 
minutely the progress of certain workmen at 
Bayonne, in constructing a vessel of consider- 
able size, which the king had ordered to be 
built. Bayonne was then the last town in the 
Duchy of Acquitaine. The mayor and cor- 
poration had contracted with the king for the 
completion of this vessel within a certain time; 
but the writer of the letter thinks it could not 
be ready, and that it would take even four or 
five years to finish. The ship, as the timbers 
had been laid down, was one hundred and 
eighty-six feet in length. From a Lure fe 
a rhyming pamphlet written 1433, vemis { 
Hakluyt, entitled “The tibel y E Engli 
— it appears that Henry the Fifth built 
other large ships:— . 
And if I should cunciude all by the King 


Henrie the Fifth, what was his purposing, 

Wheu at Hampton he made the 

Which pas-ed other great ships of all the Commons ; 

The Trinitie, the Grace de Diew, the Holy Gaust, 

Aud other mce whieh now be lost. 
The ships of the King, and those of the 

Commons, are here disti 3 the 





of his reign, is preserv 
ings of his council. The consisted of three 





year, among the same 
we have the pay of the officers and ioe of 
= king’s great ships, employed in keeping 


ear and thirty-nine days’ service, wages for 
in men at arms, twelve pence per day each; 
for a hundred and fifty bowmen at six- 

nee a day each—making a total of 8127. 10s. 
ee the wages during the same time of four 
masters of respective ships, and two hundred 


© « The following was the equipment of the ship iu 
which, ia 1406-7, Heury IV. carved Phillipa, his sister, 
Quweea of Denmark, Sweden, aud Norway, to hee 
home ;—Two guna, 40 pounds of powd-r, 40 stones for 
guns, o tampons, fuur touches, one mallet, two flie- 


ns, 40 retro 2 
Rym. Kod om, Viij.. pe 447. 
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and fifty mariners ; ‘the former at sixpence a 
day, aud the mariners at threepence, he re- 
ceived. 819/. 5s. The name of Dromons, 
given in the “ Libel of English Policie,” to 
the great ships of Henry the Fifth, requires 
explanation. The term was of a date much 
earlier than the fifteenth century, and seems 
to have been borrowed from the Saracens. It 
meant ships of the largest size, and strongest 
construction. The famous ship, which was 
taken by King Richard the First, near the port 
of Acon, and which contained no fewer than 
~_ m hundred men, is so named by Matthew 


aris, 

It is also shown by another curious letter, 
that the desire of Henry the Fifth to have 
vessels of a large size was not unnoticed by 
the Spaniards, who appear to have sent to 
him several, particularly,two carracks, one of 
which is described as of a tonnage equal to 
fourteen hundred, and the other to ten hun- 
dred boats, The carrack is supposed to have 
obtained its name from its capacity for car- 
riage.—Cottonian MSS.: Brit. Museum. 


PLANTS AND FISHES IN 
HOT SPRINGS. 


(From the French of Mr. Sonnerat.) 


“ T rounp at about six miles from Calamba, in 
the island of Lacon, a spring, the water of 
which was of sufficient heat to make it pain- 
ful to hold one’s hand in it. I thought that 
surely all vegetation on its banks was impossi- 
ble, but was much surprised to find several 
bushes in full vigour, their roots bathed by the 
water, and their foliage enveloped in its va- 
pours. The latter were possessed of such de- 
teriorating properties, that birds flying at the 
height of six feet or s0, fell lifeless. Judge of 
my surprise then, when, on looking more 
closely. into this spring, I discovered a number 
of small fishes swimming merrily about, and 
80 lively,.as to render it almost impossible to 
catch them. They were covered with scales 
of a brownish hue, and measured about four 
or five inches in length.”* 

- Since ‘translating the above, I have met 
with a similar notice in the Entomology of 
Kirbyand Spence. “The most extraordinary 
‘circumstance that Lord Bute relates, is, that 
not only confervas were found in the boiling 
springs, (in the Paduan States,) but numbers 
of small black-beetles, that died upon being 
taken out and plunged into cold water.” (Vol. 
IL. p. 231.) H. M. 


DELUSIVE BIRTH OF THE PRINCE 
OF PHILIP AND MARY. 


Durine the time that Sir Thomas Gresham 
was in Antwerp, [4th May, 1555,] he wrote 
thus to the lords of the council.—* It maye 
please your most honourable lordeships to 


© The above forms a fout-note in the “ Epoques de la 
Natwe,” of Buffon. 


advertised, that'as the ii™¢ of this: 

here came newes alo’ 

country, that the jesty was 
brought a-bed of a yonge prynce, the last of 
April; which newes contynewed here till the 
iii” day. And as the thyrde day, the regent, 
being in this town of Andwerpe, about 7 of tho 
clocke at night, dyd cause the great bell to 
ringe, to give all men to understand that the 
news was trewe. Signifying unto your hon- 
nors, that as the ii™¢ day, upon the arryvall 
of the fyrst newes, the quene’s highness’ mere 
merchants, according to their most boundyd 
dewtye, caussyd all our Inglishe ships to shoote 
off, with such joy and triumph as by man’s 
art and pollicy could be devysed, in the pre- 
sence of theregent, with all hernobills and gen. 
tilwomen. Whereupontheregent presently sent 
our Inglishe maroners one hundred crowns 
to dryncke. Trusting in God the news to be 
trewe; for as yet I, nor none of our nacion 
hath no certayne wryting thereof.” Notwith- 
standing. a certain degree of concern which 
this passage in Queen Mary’s history excites, 
there is something . irresistibly ludicrous in 
the accounts transmitted to us of the extent 
to which the delusion alluded to was indulged. 
All the court,” says Grafton, “ was full of 
midwives, nurses, and rockers; and this talk 
continued almost half a year, and was affirmed 
true p dary of her physicians, and other per- 
sons about her; which seemed both grave and 
credible. Insomuch that divers were punished 
for saying the contrary.” On the 3d of May, 
the. Bishop of Norwich received “ the sodeine 
ip newes of the quene’s highnes moost joy- 
ull deliverance of a nooble prince: whereupon 
to laude God Te Deum was solemnly sung in 
the Cathedrall Churche, and other places of 
the cytye {of Norwich] wyth woonderfull 
joye and muche gladness of all people through- 
owte all the whole cytye and the countrye 
thereabowtes.” “ The parson of Saint Anne 
within Aldersgate,” says Foxe, “ after pro- 
cession, and 7e Deum sung, took upon him to 
describe the proportion of the child; how 
faire, how-beautiful, and how great a prince 
it was, as the like had not been seen.” But 
by far the most extraordinary circumstance 
connected with this delusion has never yet 
been noticed in print. There is in the State 
Paper Office an. original letter to Cardinal 
Pole, signed by Philip and Mary, announe- 
ing the birth of a prince as an event which 
had already occurred. “ Whereas it 
pleased Almighty God of his infinite goodnes 
to adde vnto the great nomber of other his 
benefites bestowed vpon vs, the gladding of vs 
with the happy deiiverie of a prince.” The 
date is left blank, but the letter is endorsed 
“ 29th May, 1555.”* 





* Fiom Buigon’s interesting Life and Times of Sit 
Thomas Gres} 2 v. Jennings, 
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the stream to it, when it expired in my hand. 
In the agony of death, the pupil became con- 
tracted toa mere point, and presently after 
dilated, when the lower eyelid gradually rose 
and covered the eye. This is Seolentle the 
case in birds, which do not expire with the 
eyes open like man, and most quadrupeds.— 
Macgillivray’s History of British Birds. 


HORSE ARMOUR. 

The horse armour which belonged to the 
Emperor Maximilian the First, was particu- 
larly curious. The poitre] represented an an- 
gel, with expanded wings, holding a shield, 
as often seen in ecclesiastical sculpture ; and 
those pieces of the croupiere which hang over 
the haunches of the horse, have the form of 

es. 


Che Gatherer. 


Morality Human nature is so constituted 
by the Creator, that morality is as necessary 
to the prosperity of mankind, as oxygen to 
combustion, caloric to vegetation, and respira- 
tion to human life.—Spurzheim. 

Taverns.—As public-houses and beer-shops 
form so prominent a part of legislatorial dis- 
cussion, it may serve to show the altered state 
of society at the present day from what it was 
in the year 1552, to notice that, in that year, 
an act was sanctioned by Edward IV., re- 
straining the number of taverns to 40 in Lon- 
don, 8 in York, 4 in Norwich, 3 in Westmin- 
ster, 6 in Bristol, 3 in Lincoln, 4 in Hull, 3 in 
Shrewsbury, 4 in Exeter, 3 in Salisbury, 4 in 
Gloucester, 4 in Chester, 3 in Hereford, 3 in 
Worcester, 3 in Oxford, 4 in Cambridge, 3 in 
Southampton, 4 in Canterbury, 3 in Ipswich, 
3 in Winchester, 3 in Colchester, and 4 in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Chevalier de Klenze, of Munich, lately 
visited Sts.Petersburgh, by desire of the Em- 

r, +0 submit designs for a new Museum 

r sculpture and pictures. One has been 

proved, aid the structure will probably be 
the most magnificent in Europe. It is to be 
attached to the Hermitage Palace, the back 
buildings of which are to be pulled down to 
make way for the new pile. The entrance 
will be very striking, the giant figures of the 
Temple of Jupiter, at Agrigentum, in Sicily, 
having suggested its most prominent decora- 
tion. A superb staircase, with noble colon- 
nades of marble or granite on each side, will 
lead to the upper range of galleries for the 
paintings, and, in fact, no expense will be 

in order to make this museum exceed 
in splendour those of Berlin, Munich, or Paris, 
William Wilkins, M. A., F.R.S., the talented 
Professor of Architecture of the Royal Aca- 
demy, and architect of many of our public 
buildings, which bespeak taste and genius, 
died at his house, near Cambridge, Saturday, 
August 31, 1839, aged 61. He was buried in 
the chapel of the College of Corpus Christi. 
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The rebuilding of the Kremlin, which is 
confided to the Baron de Bode, one of the 
crown architects, is p with great 
activity. It is built in the old style of Russo. 
Tartar architecture. Upon the roof, there is 
to be a terem, or large pavilion, in form of's 
tent, such as was found in all the places of 
residence of the ancient czars, and in which 
they shut up their women. The interior of 
the palace will correspond with the exterior, 
as the disposition of the apartments, their 
form, ornaments, tapestry, and furniture, even 
to the most minute details, are to be in the 
Russo-Tartar style. 

The Earl of Arundel [temp. Charles I.] was 
the first person who brought over from Italy 
the new way of building with bricks. 

Experimental Paving in Oxford-street— 
The Marybone Paving Committee have re 
solved to recommend the vestry to adopt Mr. 
Stead’s wooden block paving, the surface being 
found to be as smooth and even as when first 
laid down. 

Comparison of Speed.—A French scientific 
sot 4 states, that the ordinary rate is, per 
second, 

ca 


Ofsound- - - - -~ 
Of a 24-pounder cannon-ball 
Of the air which, so divided, re- 
turns intospace- - - - - -1 
The entire population of Russia, on the Is 
of January, 1839, was about 60,000,000 of in- 


- habitants. 


Fine Arts in the Provinces.—At the great 
room of the Athenzeum, at Plymouth, is an ex- 
hibition of pictures by modern artists, most of 
them provincial. 

Those who, in the day of sorrow, have owned 
God’s presence in the cloud, will find himalse 
to be in the pillar of fire, brightening sad 
cheering their abode as night comes om— 
Observ. by E. W. 

Remarkable instances of Longevity in Rus- 
sia, in 1838:—858 reached the age of from 100 
to 105; 125 that of 110 to 115; 130° thatol 
116 to 120; 111 that of 121 to 125 ; 3 that 
126 to 130; 5 that of 131 to 140; 1 that 
145; 3 that of 150 to 155; 1 that of 160; and 
1 that of 165. % 


At the late Leeds Public Exhibition, Ne 
249 consisted of the ashes of 500,000 beak 
notes. 4 


—" 
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